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PRAY MUCH. 


PRAY much! God loves a sweet, dependent 
spirit, 
That owns itself too weak to walk alone. 
No plea goes forth but listening angels hear it, 
Sometimes in ways mysterious and unknown 


Their answers come ; but surely as the light 
Hears the dawn calling, and dispels the night, 
So do those blessed messengers on high 


Hear when we cry. 


Pray much! The friends with whom we hold 
communings, 

Exert a subtle influence hour by hour. 
Turn often, then, with soulful importunings 

To those celestial comrades. By their power 
Thou shalt be girded for the times of strife 
That try the strength of every human life ; 
Thou shalt become a victor in the field 

Where others yield. 


—Ella Whe eler Wilcox. 


OLD YEARLY MEETING ADVICES. 


Some Advices given forth from time to time by the 
Yearly Meeting for New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia held alternately at Burlington and Philadel- 
phia. 

1685. Friends of Chester Quarterly Meeting de- 
sired to have the judgment of this meeting whether 
it is allowable for the father and the son to marry 
two sisters. The meeting, well weighing the same, did 
give itas their present sense such marriages ought 
to be discountenanced. 

1694. Take heed of giving your sons and daugh- 
ters (who are believers and profess and confess the 
Truth) in marriage with unbelievers, for that was 
forbidden in all ages, and was the main cause that 
brought the wrath of God upon Old Israel. 

1700. Declared and agreed (that if any widower 
or widow professing truth shall make or accept an 

. Offer, application, or procedure in order to marriage 
re nine or ten months be expired after the death 

of wife or husband of such person or persons so pro- 
ceeding) to be the sense of this meeting, such offer, 

Mceptance, or procedure is over-hasty and indecent, 

and thereupon the respective Quarterly Meetings are 

hereby desired to give cautions against the proceed- 


1702. It is the advice of this meeting that none 
make profession of Truth, and would be ac- 
unted of us, do take one another in marriage, or 
join in marriage any other way than by the consent 
fad approbation of the Monthly Meeting belonging 
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to the place where they live, and if any shoxld pro- 
ceed any other way, that they be dealt with accord- 
ing to Truth. 

1712. As to the proposal what shall be done with 
such as go out from Friends in their marriage, the 
sense of this meeting is, that such be forthwith again 
dealt with, and if possible brought to condemn their 
so doing, but if such persons remain obstinate after 
tender and due dealing with, they ought to be dis- 
owned, 

1714. Agreed that it be recommended to the 
Quarterly Meetings that according to the ancient de- 
cent practice among Friends, they take care that 
such men and women Friends as do make suit, or 
concern themselves in proposals of marriage one to 
the other, do not dwell together in the same house 
from the time they begin to be so concerned until 
their marriage is consummated. 

1716. Advised, that Friends everywhere avoid all 
extraordinary provision at their marriages, and also 
as much as may be avoided inviting such as are not 
Friends, or that will not be under our discipline, and 
it is left to Friends’ liberty to consummate them at 
week-day meetings where it conveniently can, which 
may prevent great expectations. 

1719. Advised, that such be dealt with as keep 
company in order for marriage with one not of our 
profession, or with any bound servant, without the 
leave of her master or mistress. And such as marry out 
of the unity of Friends, or by any other method than 
the orderly and decent way used among Friends. 

1721. It appears to be most unanimous the sense 
of Friends that no marriages with first cousins or any 
other nearer degree of relation be at all allowed, and 
it is not thought safe or very comely for second cou- 
sins tointermarry. It is advised that friends and re- 
lations do not encourage such marriages, but en- 
deavor to persuade against them, when such propo- 
sals may be made. 

1722. It is the sense of this meeting that if any 
who profess themselves to be of us, do go from among 
us in marriage, and have been precautioned thereof, 
that they may be testified against without further 
dealing, unless they condemn their proceedings 
themselves to the satisfaction of the Monthly Meet- 
ing whereunto they belong. But where any marry 
that have not been precautioned as aforesaid, that all 
such be first dealt with, before they are testified 
against, which ought not to be neglected. 

1723. Whereas by the last year’s epistle from 
London it is advised “that parents who have child- 
ren to give in marriage may not make it their chief 
care to obtain for them large portions and settle- 
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ments of marriage, but rather be careful that their 
children be joined in marriage with persons of re- 
ligious inclinations, suitable dispositions, temper, s80- 
briety of manners, and diligent in business, which 
are things essentially necessary to a comfortable life 
in a married state, and carefully guard against mixed 
marriages and unequally yoking of their children 
therein.” 

1725. Chester Quarter, requesting the advice of 
this meeting whether they may receive satisfaction 
from a couple being first cousins and intermarried, 
who seem under great trouble of mind, it is left to 
that meeting to receive their acknowledgment in a 
manner which may not approve or encourage such 
marriages. 

1729. In that of marriages, there wants refor- 
mation ; some not keeping within the bounds of de- 
ceucy and modesty, have gone into great excess, 
which hath been burdensome and grievous to all the 
sober and well-minded. This meeting therefore 
recommends to the Monthly Meetings, that care be 
taken that all amongst us have regard to our disci- 
pline, and in that of our marriage entertainments as 
well asin all other acts of life, let our moderation 
appear to all men, which becomes the professors and 
followers of the blessed Jesus. 

1731. This meeting, resuming the consideration 
of the proposal from Burlington Quarterly Meeting 
relating to “ How near of kin the degrees in marriages 
in affinity, as well as consanguinity, shall be allowed 
ofamongst us asa Society of people ;” and also the re- 
ports from the several quarterly meetings on the sub- 
ject, declare it as the sense of this meeting that as to 
the degrees in affinity allowable in marriage no far- 
ther prohibition be laid at present than is already 
made by the laws of England; and as touching the 
degrees of consanguinity allowable in marriage, they 
refer to the former minutes of this meeting. 

1732. The Quarterly Meeting of Burlington signify 
that they are not fully satisfied with the answer of the 
last Yearly Meeting, relating to the nearness of kindred 
in affinity allowable in marriage, and request it may 
be solidly considered, and that they may have a more 
particular answer in that affair, hoping for the excuse 
of this meeting therein, they having been exercised 
of late with sundry marriages of that kind, viz.: one 
man married two sisters, etc., by persons professing 
Truth. 

Which was referred to a committee of 14 Friends 
to consider thereof, and bring their sense thereof to 
the next Yearly Meeting. 


CHRISTIANITY AND QUAKERISM: 

Ir would seem as if little could be added at this day 
to the many statements that have been made as to 
the belief of the Society of Friends, a Society which, 
probably more than any other church organization 
of its numbers, has been prominent since its rise 
two and a quarter centuries ago, and has exerted an 
influence on the Church and the world at large quite 
out of proportion to its size as a body. 

The essential spirit of the belief of this Society 


Read at the Conference, after meeting, at 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8, 1889, by Isaac H. Clothier. 
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consists in its simplicity of religious faith; and as in 
its outward manifestation of worship it dispenses 
with church rituals, so its creed may be said to be an 
absence of creed, or dependence upon any outward 
statement or form of belief, but consists of an inspir- 
ing and complete faith in the essentials of true relig- 
ion as manifested by God in the soul of man. This 
internal and ever present manifestation is the “ In- 
ner Light”—Christ within—which doctrine or be- 
lief is the foundation and rock of Quakerism. 

Now in this brief essay it is not proposed to criti- 
cise other beliefs, except as may be necessary to state 
the position of Friends in the Christian world. That 
position, as I understand it, is to spiritualize that 
which the Church accepts in the outward and literal 
sense, and holds to be the very basis of the Christian’ 
religion. The church belief on its central doctrine, 
that of the atonement, is briefly stated,—that Jesus 
Christ, whom we all recognize as our Divine Pattern, 
was the Father himself—in the sense of being one of 
the three persons of the Godhead,—who was divinely 
conceived, and came to the earth in human form, 
and being crucified by the Jews, became the media- 
tor between God and His creature man, and the Sa- 
vior of mankind by his atoning grace. This doctrine 
is accepted by all evangelical churches, and by the 
other branch of the Society of Friends. Now it is 
not proposed to argue against this belief or against 
any other reverent belief, honestly entertained. But 
our branch of the Society of Friends, not feeling sat- 
isfied with the requirement of the evangelical 
church, that this belief is necessary in order to bea 
Christian, are content that each of its members shall 
judge for himself or herself in matters purely of be- 
lief, holding that beliefs areafter all non-essential as 
compared with the essential of a pure and blameless 
life, which can only proceed from obedience to the 
divine light, “that light which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” This light within 
the Christ spirit, that spirit which Jesus had in per 
fection, and a portion of which is vouchsafed to every 
human being. Friends believe in letting alone the 
vexed questions of theology, and in adherence to the 
practice of vital religion, as exemplified in the life 
and teachings of our divine pattern, also that “ He 
who doeth the will of the Father shall know of the 
doctrine.” The beautiful idea of the “ Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man” is one of the 
beliefs of Friends, as also, “in essentials, unity ; in 
non-essentials, liberty ; in all things charity.” Is not 
this charity which is stated to be the chief attribute 
of divinity, that wherein the Church has always beet 
lacking ? though less and less so as the centuries pas, 
no doubt. Witness the burning of the martyrs in the 
early days, and the persecution of Friends within two 
hundred years, compared with the religious toleration 
of to-day. 

Is not this charity for the beliefs as well as the 
practices of others most needful to the development : 
Christian character and a rounded Christian life! 
Can there be full development of Christian characte 
and life without it, even though the belief may be in 
fall accord with evangelical doctrines? With charity 
in perfection, what matter what the belief may be # 
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to the history or doctrine, provided the monitions of 
the divinity within are heeded, and a life is lived full 
of love to God, and showing it daily by love to man? 
Not what we shall think, but what we shall do is what 
concerns us ; the living of a pure life is evidence that 
the belief is all sufficient for the Father’s acceptance. 
This, to me, is the essence of Quakerism and of Chris- 
tianity, as taught by the Master. 

George Fox came out from the church and 
founded our Society because he believed that the 
church and its teachers held on to the letter and 
missed the spirit, depended upon the outward mani- 
festation, instead of the sanctifying grace within ; on 
the education of the schools as a preparation for the 
ministry,instead of the Inner Light; a man made 
ministry instead of a divine commission to preach 
the Gospel. He felt also called upon to bear his 
powerful testimony against wars and fightings, and 
in favor of simplicity of life, dress, and manners. 
While some of his minor testimonies may have been 
intended especially for the times in which he lived, 
has not the Society still a work to do in holding up 
the standard of Christianity in its simplicity, as 
taught by its founder? While the spirit of Quaker- 
ism has leavened the entire church and liberalized 
the Christian spirit of the age, we cannot believe 
that its work ends there, but that as a distinct So- 
ciety it still has a mission in inculcating simplicity of 
faith and of life, calling its followers from the out- 
ward manifestation to the Spirit of God within them. 

“For what doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.”—Micah. 

“Pure religion and undefiled is this, to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.”—James I. 


“The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life,’”— 
IL Corinthians. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE: ITS RELATION TO 
THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE: 


Sap the great German philosopher, Kant, “ Two 
things fill me with ever-renewed wonder and awe, 
the starry heavens above me and the moral law with- 
inme.” I would that we might fix this thought so 
deeply in our minds that we should find it impossi- 
ble to gaze up into those wondrous depth ablaze with 
countless stars’, without a reverent thought of those 
far more wondrous, far more awe-inspiring depths 
Within our own being, of that moral law, that God 
in the soul, through which are shining, clear and 
constant, the countless revelations of his truth, and 
clearest and most constant of all, the unwavering 
pole-star of duty. The moral law within us! What 
does it mean to us that we are moved and guided by 
this law which is the very thought of God? Does it 
Rot mean that we are, in a very deep and wonderful 
Sense, his children, and if children of God “then 

rs of God and joint heirs with Christ?” But heirs 
towhat? To lives of ease and luxury and selfish in- 

rence to our brothers, who have a like inherit- 
ice with ourselves, that we can stand idly by and 
-_— 


‘An Essay read at the Temperance Conference at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Wilmington, Del,, Eleventh month 21, 1889. 
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see them go down to darkness and destruction and 
death? Nay, we are heirs to a great and universal 
love which unlocks the doors of all hearts. We are 
heirs to the boundless power of an infinite and eter- 
nal Energy which works in and through us to the 
accomplishment of great ends. It is a beautiful, an 
awful inheritance. To bea child of God! To be a 
member of the great human family! What does 
that mean to us? It means simply this, that God in- 
tends that we shall each and every one of us have 
his share in the universal life of the world, that we 
shall make the suffering of other men our suffering, 
and their joy our joy, just as we do in the family life 
of every day, just as we are forced to do whether we 
will or not. The man who has any sensibility feels 
always that the honor or disgrace of any member of 
his family is his honor or his disgrace. The time 
will come to every man in the course of his develop- 
ment, here or hereafter, when he shall realize the 
true nature of his responsibilities to his fellows, and 
shall feel, whether he will or not, that the triumph 
or defeat of a brother man, no less than that of an 
own brother, is his triumph or his defeat. 

As children, we accept lightly our duties and our 
influence in the home circle ; but how differently we 
view these in our maturer years! We are most of us 
very blind and ignorant children in this universe of 
God. We shall have to learn, simply and’naturally 
if we will, otherwise violently and painfully, that all 
limiting of our human sympathies to individuals and 
classes is benumbing to the soul and checks the free 
action of the divine spirit, and that all estrangement 
from our fellow-men means to us estrangement from 
God, from good, from truth, from happiness and peace 
All men are our brothers; and the redeeming power 
of Christ lay in the fact that he really knew and felt 
this as no other has ever known and felt it. If we could 
understand this truly, we should feel the same right to 
make our country a safe place for our human brethren 
to live in that we feel to make our houses safe places 
for the sons and brothers of our family‘eircles. If 
you ask me what right any man has tofurge the pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquor, I shall] answer you, 
“ The right of the stronger,—not*in brute force! The 
day for such power is past. The right’of the stronger 
in mind,in will, in soul, in spirit.t The right of the 
man who has the head to understand,the heart to feel, 
and the will to maintain that which is for the high- 
ets benefit of the race. That right must*prevail. It 
has its own weapons of subtlety/and! of power; its 
weapons of argument which, like the sword of king 
Richard, can cleave asunder the hardened iron ofa self- 
ish policy, its weapons of influence which, keen asthe 
scimitar of Saladin, can sever the veil of ignorance’ 

What gives a mother the right over her child save 
the greater maturity of mind? What gives the more 
enlightened class of the community the right to urge 
any measure of reform which does not meet the ap- 
proval of the great mass of mankind‘? What consti- 
tutes moral right? I have heard of parents who 


thought they had no right to punish;their children. 
That is an illustration of the dangerous extreme to 
which individualism is running in=these our modern 
days,—an exaggerated individualism which would 
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sacrifice to the one the good of the whole. It is well 
to stop and ask ourselves the searching question, 
‘What constitutes moral right?” I should say that 
a man’s moral right is in exact proportion to his 
power to recognize the Supreme Right and his will 
to execute it. Justin proportion as he does recog- 
nize the Supreme Right and strive to execute it, he 
will labor for the universal good of mankind. And 
just so far he will have the right, yes the power to 
direct the destinies of mankind. 

I need not say that human law has ever fallen 

far short of the divine law. If they were one and 
the same thing, the millennium would be at hand. 
But they are coming nearer together. The more en- 
lightened portion of mankind are beginning to recog- 
nize a law that is not written on tablets of stone, but 
is traced on tablets of the human heart ; and they are 
endeavoring to transcribe upon their written codes 
those letters of light which the finger of God has 
traced upon the aspiring heart of humanity. How 
the thirteenth and fifteenth amendments glowed 
in the thought of such men as Woolman, Garrison, 
Sumner, Whittier, Lowell, and of such women as 
Lucretia Mott, long before they took their place 
among the laws of our land! When, side by side 
with these, shall be placed another law which lives 
already in the hearts of those noble men and women 
who really long for a higher destiny for the race, a 
law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, then men shall no more ask what 
right we have to enslave the minds and wills of 
others, than they now ask what right we have to for- 
bid the buying and selling of the negro race. 
. . Until we are ready to banish wine from our 
tables, and above all from our cooking, where 
it often offers temptation to those least able to 
resist it, let us at least have sufficient honesty 
to fold together the covers of that sacred book 
wherein we read, “It is not good to eat meat 
or drink wine or anything by which thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak ;” and 
again, “ If meat make my brother to offend, I will eat 
no flesh while the world standeth;” and again, 
“None of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to 
himself.” Until we believe that God’s kingdom 
shall come on earth and that his will shall be done; 
until we believe that his will, working in and through 
us, is to help toward bringing in that kingdom every- 
where, in'business life, in the home, in the school, 
in the State, in the religious life of our people, let us 
cease to bow our heads and say the Lord’s prayer as 
if it were indeed the prayer of faith. 

But if we do truly believe these things and believe 
them with our whole heart, let us live them. Let 
us begin to-morrow, to-night, if possible, to deter- 
mine what it Sis that God wishes us to do, what our 
part is to be jin the great work of lifting our fallen 
brethren, and’in that far better work of preventing 
more falling. The philanthropist of the future, like 
the physician of thejfuture, will look to prevention 
rather than to cure. Let us then bend the whole en- 
ergy of our;thought towards the prevention of that 
evil which is to-day desolating so many homes and 
wrecking so>many human lives. 
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There is one crying evil of our day which lies back 
of much of this craving for strong drink. It is the 
lack which many suffer of good and sufficient food. 
It has been well said that “If intemperance is one 
cause of poverty, poverty is also a fruitful cause of in- 
temperance.” .... 

We cannot pretend that these inequalities in our 
social life are caused merely by difference of char- 
acter, and determination to rise in the scale of being. 
We know too well in how very many cases a life of 
unceasing toil gives a man and his family the barest 
possible subsistence. There is too much underpaid 
work. It is all very well to say that such a man is 
paid well enough but spends his wages for drink, 
But was his father before him paid well enough, and 
did he have the education which would have made 
him respect his manhood? It is not right that hu- 
man beings should be cast off from those means of 
development to which every immortal soul is en- 
titled. We teach our children the Scriptures in our 
First-day schools; but how many of them, even of 
those who are growing into manhood and woman- 
hood, have learned enough of that Scripture of hu- 
man life that is being revealed to us day by day 
through the newspapers and through the thoughts of 
our best writers on political and social questions, to 
know that there is a crying evil of injustice at the 
bottom of our social system, and that they have be- 
fore them the stupendous work of bettering in their 
day the disgraceful failure of preceding generations. 
The world has yet to learn the value of faithful, hon- 
est labor of hand and brain. The children whom we 
are training must have the mind to learn it and the 
conscience to recognize it. They must have their 
hearts opened to the great needs of the world and 
their minds trained to an understanding of social con- 
ditions, and of the way to better them by legislation 
and by an honest recognition of honest work. 
Above all they must have their consciences enlight 
ened, and must be made to understand that no man 
has a right to possess anything in this world save 
“as not possessing it,” save as holding it in trust 
from God for the good of his fellow-men. Every 
gift of God becomes a curse to the possessor, if it be 
not used for noble and unselfish purposes. 

The only cure for those who have grown old ia 
this dreadful evil of intemperance, is prohibition # 
fast as we can get it; but for the young people, for 
the men and women of the future, to whom our 
hearts go out with such unspeakable love and inter 
est, the great hope lies in education. Some one has 
said that there are three cures for intemperance. 
The first is schools! The second is schools! The 
third is schools! Yes, friends, there are and mast be 
schools of three kinds. There are reform schools for 
that unhappy class that must have them, there are 
the public schools for the great middle class, and 
there are select schools for the more fortunate classes. 
It is for the last that I have named, that we must all 
have a great concern. I feel so deeply the over 
whelming responsibility of the teachers, parents, and 
students of such a school that I often wish we 
have emblazoned above the entrance to our school- 
house and over the door of every class-room the 
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text, “To whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
much be required.” 

And now I want to close with a word to these 
young people to ask them to codperate with teachers 
and parents in the great work of making their own 
growing lives a growing benefit and blessing to the 
world in which they live. I have spoken in a gen- 
eral way of what we hope from you in future in the 
way of a broader, deeper knowledge of life than men 
and women have had in the past, and a more earn- 
est spirit in making it better; but I have a teacher’s 
practical way of wanting to begin at once. If I do 
not give yon some thought which you can remember 
to-morrow and next day and the days that follow, I 
shall feel that I hava talked in vain. What I want 
to ask of you is that you should take your lives seri- 
ously,—not gloomily, not solemnly, but seriously. 
You will be all the gayver in your free hours for tak- 
ing your work in earnest. 

The deeper and stronger the current of your life, 
the more merrily will it break into a thousand waves 
and ripples when the hours for fun and frolic turn it 
aside from the daily routine of duty. It is the 
heaviest billows which toss their spray highest into 
the sunlight. “ Life,” said a great Frenchman, “is 
serious business, to be entered upon with courage, 
and ended with self-sacrifice.” Courage and self- 
sacrifice! Let these be the angels which guard the 
door of that house of character which you are build- 
ing. The masculine virtue of courage, that spirit 
which never says, “I can’t”! The feminine virtue 
of loving sacrifice! These two should be combined 
in every character whether of man or woman, boy or 
girl; but the self-sacrifice is the hardest to cultivate. 
When you really have that, you have the very spirit 
of the Master. You who say you believe in Christ, 
have you ever asked yourself the question whether 
you would have left all to follow him in that little 
country of Palestine, nearly nineteen centuries ago? 
If you want to know truly, put yourself to this test, 
Do not let a single day pass without making some 
sacrifice which nobody knows anything about, with- 
out doing some good for which nobody will ever 
praise you. You remember dear, good Mr. Jarndyce, 
in“ Bleak House,” who would never allow any one 
to thank him without changing the subject by re- 
marking that the wind was in the East. 

When you have learned to know what it really 
means to sacrifice yourself for the sake of truth and 
right, and with no hope of reward, you will know 
better whether or not you are made of such stuff as 
were those heroic men of whom Christ said, stretch- 
ing forth his hand toward them, with that affection- 
ate gesture we should so have loved to see, “ Behold 
My mother and my brethren, for whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brother and sister and mother.” 

There comes to every man a time when he must 
throw the whole weight of his influence on one side 
or the other of some great. question. One great question 
of our day is prohibition, and the choice of such men 
and measures as will forward the cause of prohibi- 
ion. The stand you will take in this, as in other 

great questions, depends on what you are making 
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yourself now through courage, self-control, and 
self-sacrifice. Be brave! Be unselfish! Have at 


command all the great forces of your God-given na- 
tures! Be ready for those “ stern crises ” which shall 
decide the character of your life in this world and in 
all worlds to come! ce 

When you have put aside all personal considera- 
tions, and have placed yourselves manfully on the 
side of truth and right, then shall you feel a divine 
happiness arise in your hearts, and you shall possess 
that peace which passeth all understanding. Then, 
as you gaze up into the heavens, you shall feel the 
nearness and supporting strength of the Creator of 
all those glorious worlds, as you repeat with reverent 
joy those words of the great philosopher, “Two 
things fill me with ever-renewed wonder and awe, 
the starry heavens above me and the moral law with- 
in me.” GERTRUDE B. MaGILu. 


SCRIPTURE LESSON No. 48. 

TWELFTH MONTH 22, 1889. 
CLOSE OF SOLOMON’S REIGN. 
GOLDEN TEXT :—Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man.—Eccl. 12: 13. 
ReaD |. Kings 11: 26-43. 
THE course pursued by Solomon in the later years of 
his life was in strange contrast with the beginning of 
his career, which we have seen was so full of hope 
and promise for the nation. At fifty years of age, 
when maturity of judgment and the knowledge gained 
through the experience of the past should have filled 
up and completed the character of one so wonderfully 
gifted, we find this royal monarch given over to the 
lowest and most demoralizing  self-indulgences. 
Broken in health, and rebelled against by those in 
whom he had confided, the close of his life at the age 
of sixty was a fit illustration of the truth of the words 
of the great teacher, “ The wages of sin is death,”— 
death to all the higher and better instincts of the 
soul, death to every pure and noble impulse that 
gives dignity to the character, and makes a man 
worthy of honor. 

Jeroboam the son of Nebat. This was a man of great 
valor, who, though the son of Solomon’s servant, was 
observed by the king to be industrious and worthy of 
promotion, on which account he gave the young man 
a place of honor in the government. 

The prophet Ahijah. This is the first mention of 
Ahijah. Nathan was the prophet during David’s 
reign, and had the education of Solomon, and was the 
counsellor of the young king in the early years of his 
reign. We find no mention of him or of his inter- 
view with Jeroboam, in the account of the closing 
years of Solomon’s reign as recorded in 2 Chron. 9; 
by referring to it we get no hint of the degeneracy of 
Solomon, or of any circumstances that indicate fail- 
ure on his part in the maintenance of the laws and 
institutions under which the government was admin- 
istered. Ahijah lived at Shiloh. 


And Ahijah caught the new garment. It was very 


common in those times for the seer or prophet to give 
forth his message or prophecy by some symbol or fig- 
ure, which would impress more forcibly the truth of 
God, or the Divine wiil, than the simple declaration 
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prefaced as was the custom by a “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” 

Thou shalt reign. This promise of Abijah that ten 
tribes of Israel were to receive Jeroboam for their 
king foretold a revolt from the heir to the throne of 
Israel after the death of Solomon, which actually 
took place. 

Solomon sought to kill Jeroboam. This was in ac- 
cordance with the summary way of dealing with of- 
fenders of that class. The rule of the king was abso- 
lute; no subject had the right to question his 
authority. 

And Solomon slept with his fathers. This is a strik- 
ing and beautiful way to record the passing from this 
life to the eternal world, and is very frequently made 
use of in the} Hebrew Scriptures. 


In the history of Solomom we see the melancholy 
fact that man has no strength within himself,—that 
even Solomon, in all his glory and wisdom, di- 
. gressed from God’s laws, and became but a broken 
cistern and a wasted torch unto his people whom God 
had intrusted to his guidance. After Solomon had 
disobeyed 'God, strayed off, and worshiped strange 
and jimaginary gods or idols, our Heavenly Father 
was displeased with him, and sought to find another 
ruler over Israel. We cannot say that it was chance 
that threw Jeroboam in the way of Ahijah the prophet 
to receive the appointment of God to be ruler over 
the ten tribes of Israel. It was rather the unseen 
hand of the Creator who moves in a wise, but to us 
mysterious way. 

Though Solomon was a man of great wisdom, fame, 
and®devotion to God’s service, yet we find in him, as 
in all mankind, the tendency to human depravity. 
Without that Divine light to guide us, we go down as 
did he’to an ignominious grave. 

“ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter : 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man.” We have in this lesson a 
powerful commentary upon human effort in our pro- 
bationary condition. 

King Solomon, who is acknowledged to have been 
one of the wisest men that ever lived, and especially 
favored with the Divine recognition, failed to reach 
that perfect condition that is necessary for the true 
Christian. His life, to a certain extent, was a failure. 
We have only to take deeply to heart the words of 
the Golden Text, as the summing up of Solomon’s con- 
clusions, and live up to them as far as the grace of 
God will allow the humble, seeking soul to do, leav- 
ing the result in the hands of Providence. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

“Little more is left to be said of the wise and 
learned yet apostate Solomon than that he slept with 
his fathers and his son, said to be his only 
son, reigned in his stead. In Chronicles, which 
succeeds Second Kings in the Old Testament order, 
and are mainly a repetition of the history of the He- 
brew people as given in the two Books of Samuel and 
First and Second Kings, nothing is said of the degen- 
eracy of Solomon, or of his apostacy in the closing 
years of his life, while all that was worthy of remem- 


brance in the forty years which he reigned over the 
nation is carefully recorded. Had we no other source 
of information than what we find in Second Chroni- 
cles 1st to 9th chapters inclusive, we might with great 
reasonableness regard Solomon as a monarch worthy 
to be had in remembrance by all succeeding genera- 
tions. There is only one conclusion to be reached 
which at all meets the case. The Books of Chroni- 
cles were a compilation from these earlier histories, 
and were written especially for the Jews after their 
return from Babylon. The writer of the 
Chronicles having the Books of Kings before him, 
made those books to a great extent the basis of his 
own. But also having his own personal views, predi- 
lections, and motives in writing, composing for a dif- 
ferent age,and for people under very different cir- 
cumstances; and moreover, having’ before him the 
original authorities from which the Books of Kings 
were compiled, as well as some others, he naturally 
re-arranged the older narrative as suited his purpose 
ard his taste.” (Smith.) As we look back over these 
older records of the life of Solomon we may gather 
some useful lessons out of the evils that befell him in 
consequence of his departure from the Divine law 
and disregard of the line of conduct revealed to him 
as the basis upon which the favor of God and the 
prosperity as well as the stability of his government 
must depend. He began his downward career by 
adopting the usages of the kings of surrounding na- 
tions, which were at variance with the Hebrew cus- 
toms,—the great accumulation of riches. The fame of 
his wisdom, the extension of the borders of his 
kingdom, and the glory and renown that gathered 
about him, filled him with pride and made him un- 
mindful of the God of his fathers and regardless of 
the worship which his religion enjoined. He built 
temples and altars to the gods of the idolaters, and 
encouraged the heathen rites by permitting the resi- 
dence of foreign priests in the nation. That a man 
whose mind was capable of achieving so much as his 
earlier years displayed should have fallen away from 
the high purpose with which he began his career, is 
a sad commentary on the uncertainty of the future, 
and the fall of such cannot be complete without 
bringing remorse and bitter anguish to the soul of the 
transgressor ; an anguish made all the more poignant 
by the height from which he has fallen. 

We have nothing to base the hope upon that Sol- 
omon repented of his wide departure from the law of 
the Lord or sought with humility and confession of 
his sin the forgiveness of God. In this respect he 
was unlike his father, David, who never forgot to 
turn to God and seek his restoring mercy when the 
consciousness of his wrong-doing showed him that he 
needed to be forgiven. 





No human word can express the whole even of 
human love, or the burden of human sorrow. What 
then? Shall man be like the caged eagle that beats 
out its brains on the bars of its cage? Ah! no. He 
can go into the closet and speak to God; if he cam 
not express all his feelings there, there are groanings 
which cannot be uttered that God hears. God is felt 
after —B. M. Palmer. 
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STANLEY’S BRIEF NARRATIVE OF HIS 
TOUR. 


Tue New York Herald printed on the 4th instant a 
very interesting despatch from Henry M. Stanley, the 
explorer, dated at Msuwah, Africa, Eleventh month 
30. It was written at the request of the Herald cor- 
respondent in Africa. The letter is as follows: 

First of all, I am in perfect health and feel like a 
laborer of a Saturday evening, returning home with 
his week’s work done, his week’s wages in his pocket, 
and glad to-morrow is Sabbath. 

Just about three years ago, while lecturing in 
New England, a message came from under the sea 
bidding me to hasten and take a commission to re- 
lieve Emin Pasha at Wadelai, but, as people generally 
do with faithful pack horses, numbers of little trifles, 
odds and ends, are piled on over and above the 
proper burden. Twenty various little commissions 
were added to the principal one, each requiring due 
care and thought. Well, looking back over what has 
been accomplished I see no reason for any heart’s 
discontent. We can say we shirked no task, and 
that good will, aided by steady effort, enabled us to 
complete every little job as well as circumstances 
permitted. 

Over and above the happy ending of our appointed 
duties we have not been unfortunate in geographical 
discoveries. The Aruwimi is now known from its 
source to its bourne. The great Congo forest, cover- 
ing as large an area as France and the Iberian Penin- 
sula, we can now certify to be an absolute fact. The 
Mountains of the Moon, this time, beyond the least 
doubt, have been located, and Buwenzori, “The Cloud 
King,” robed in eternal snow, has been seen and its 
flanks explored and some of its shoulders ascended, 
Mounts Gordon Bennet and Mackinnon Cones being 
but giant sentries warding off the approach to the 
inner area of “ The Cloud King.” 

On the southeast of the range the connection be- 
tween Albert Edward Nyanza and the Albert Nyanza 
has been discovered, and the extent of the former 
lake is now known for the first time. Range after 
tange of mountains has been traversed, separated by 
such tracts of pasture land as would make your cow- 
boys out West mad with envy. And right under the 
burning equator we have fed on blackberries and 
bilberries and quenched our thirst with crystal water 
fresh from snow beds. We have also been able to 
add nearly 60,000 square miles of water to Victoria 
Nyanza. 

Our naturalist will expatiate upon the new species 
of animals, birds, and plants he has discovered. Our 
Surgeon will tell what he knows of the climate and 
iteamenities. It will take us all we know how to 
say what new store of knowledge has been gathered 
from this unexpected field of discoveries. 

I always suspected that in the central regions 

ween the equatorial lakes something worth seeing 
Would be found, but I was not prepared for such a 
harvest of new facts. 

This has certainly been the most extraordinary 
expedition I have ever led into Africa. A regular 
divinity seems to have hedged us while we journeyed. 
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it would, effected its own will, but nevertheless 
guided us and protected us. 

What can you make of this, for instance? On 
August 17, 1887, all the officers of the rear column 
are united at Yambuya. They have my letter of in- 
structions before them, but instead of preparing for 
the morrow’s march to follow our track, they decided 
to wait at Yambuya, which decision initiates the 
most awful season any community of men ever en- 
dured in Africa or elsewhere. 

The results are that three-quarters of their force 
died of slow poison. Their commander is murdered 
and the second officer dies soon after of sickness and 
grief. Another officer is wasted to a skeleton and 
obliged to return home. A fourth is sent to wander 
aimlessly up and down the Congo and the survivor 
is found in such a fearful pest-hole that we dare not 
describe its horrors. 

On the same date, 150 miles away, the officer of 
the day leads 333 men of the advanced column into 
the bush, loses the path and all consciousness of his 
whereabouts, and every step he takes only leads him 
further astray. His people become frantic, his white 
companions, vexed and irritated by the sense of the 
evil around them, cannot devise any expedient to 
relieve him. They are surrounded by cannibals and 
poison-tipped arrows thin their numbers. 

Meantime I, in command of the river column, am 
anxiously searching up and down the river in four 
different directions; through forests my scouts are 
seeking for them, but not until the sixth day was I 
successful in finding them. 

Taking the same month and the same date in 1888, 
a year later, on August 17,1 listen, horror-struck, to 
the tale of the last surviving officer of the rear col- 
umn at Banalva, and am told of nothing but death 
and disaster, disaster and death, death and disaster. 
I see nothing but horrible forms of men smitten 
with disease, bloated, disfigured, and scarred, while 
the scene in the camp, infamous for the murder of 
poor Barttelot four weeks before, is simply sickening. 

On the same day, 600 miles west of this camp, 
Jameson, worn out with fatigue, sickness, and sorrow, 
breathes his last. On the next day, August 18, 600 
miles east, Emin Pasha and my officer, Jephson, are 
suddenly surrounded by infuriated rebels, who men- 
ace them with loaded rifles and instant death, but 
fortunately they relent and only make them prison- 
ers, to be delivered to the Mahdists. 

Having saved Bonny out of the jaws of death we 
arrive a second time at Albert Nyanza, to find Emin 
Pasha and Jephson prisoners in daily expectation of 
their doom. 

Jephson’s own letters will describe his anxiety. 
Not until both were in my camp and the Egyptian 
fugitives under our protection did I begin to see that 
I was only carrying out a higher plan than mine. 
My own designs were constantly frustrated by un- 
happy circumstances. I endeavored to steer my 
course as direct as possible, but there was an unac- 
countable influence at the helm. 

I gave as much good will to my duties as the strict- 
est honor would compel. My faith that the purity of 


Tsay it with all reverence. It has impelled us whither | my motive deserved success was firm, but I have bee: 
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conscious that the issues of every effort were in other 
hands. 

Not one officer who was with me will forget the 
miseries he has endured, yet every one that started 
from his home destined to march with the advance 
column and share its wonderful adventures is here to- 
day, safe, sound and well. 

This is not due to me. Lieutenant Stairs was 
pierced with a poisonous arrow like others, but others 
died, and he lives. The poisoned tip came out from 
under his heart eighteen months after he was pierced. 
Jephson was four months a prisoner with guards with 
loaded rifles around him. That they did not murder 
him is not due to me 

These officers have had to wade through as many 
as seventeen streams and broad expanses of mud and 
swamp in a day. They have endured a sun that 
scorched whatever it touched. A multitude of im- 
pediments have ruffled their tempers and harassed 
their hours. 

They have been maddened with the agonies of 
fierce fevers. They have lived for months in an at- 
mosphere that medical authority declared to be 
deadly. They have faced dangers every day, and 
their diet has been all through what legal serfs would 


have declared to be infamous and abominable, and | 


yet they live. This is not due to me any more than 
the courage with which they have borne all that was 
imposed upon them by their surroundings, or the 
cheery energy which they bestowed to their work or 
the hopeful voices which rang in the ears of a deaf- 
ening multitude of blacks and urged the poor souls on 
to their goal. 

The vulgar will call itluck. Unbelievers will call 
it chance, but deep down in each heart remains the 
feeling, that of verity there are more things in 
Heaven and earth than are dreamed of in common 
philosophy. 

I must be brief. Numbers of scenes crowd the 
memory. Could one but sum them into a picture, it 
would have a great interest. The uncomplaining 
heroism of our dark followers, the brave manhood 
latent in such uncouth disguise, the tenderness we 
have seen issuing from nameless entities, the great 
love animating the ignoble, the sacrifice made by the 
unfortunate for one more unfortunate, the reverence 
we have notedin barbarians, who, even as ourselves, 
were inspired with nobleness and incentives to duty— 
of all these we could speak if we would, but I leave 
that to the Herald correspondent, who, if he has eyes 
to see, will see much for himself, and who, with his 
gifts of composition, may present a very taking out- 
line of what has been done, and is now near ending, 
thanks be to God forever and ever. 

Yours faithfully, © Henry M. STan ey. 

Dr. H. I. Bownrrcn, of Boston, is reported as say- 
ing of his advocacy of beer in moderation : “ It was 


brief period, that beer was beneficial to anybody un- 
der any circumstances. I regard it not as merely 


worthless, but as productive of a most diseased state | 


of the whole system, the worse that it is often not 
suspected until too late.” 
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RESPECTING THE RIGHTS OF OTHERS. 
A DISREGARD Of the rights of others, especially the 
rights of property, appears to be a growing evil of 
our times, and it behooves all who are concerned for 
the preservation of righteousness in our nation, to 
bestir themselves to seek a remedy. To us it seems 
in this,as in most other defects of character, the 
beginning place to apply the remedy is in the train- 
ing of the children. Toso train these that honesty 
and integrity shall be ingrained in their very consti- 
tutions. 

If to obtain this some mind culture must be omit- 
ted, let the latter go, but we are not prepared to see 
why both cannot be accomplished. 

But how is it to be done? It is a serious prob- 
lem, and hac many sides to it, as all will admit. But 
let us look at it closely and see if we can find a begin- 
ning place. 

As a nation we are too apt to overlook the little 
things in life, yet we have not, nor can we outgrow 
the wisdom of the ancients in their quaintly expressed 
maxim, “ He that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and by little.” 

In our great desire to elevate all classes, do we 
not expect too much at once of those who flock to 
our schools with consciences untrained as to right 
doing? We like to be broad and liberal, and so take 
too much for granted regarding the masses. In our 
system of public instruction does not the entire 
freedom from responsibility in the one small matter 


| of the free use of books, tend to foster a feeling in 


the child that “ the State owes me my education, and 
the tools are mine to do with asI please?” It may 
be said the teacher is there to restrain, but do we not 
place upon him a Herculean task when we say that 
all children must be trained to care and gratitude? 
The first instinct of nature is self-preservation, and it 


| is natural for a child to protect itsown. There should 
P | be some limit even to freedom ; and some struggle to 
the mistake of my life, which I entertained but a | gain and to hold even a book may lay the one foun- 


| dation-stone in the growth of a strong character. 


~” 

“ Character can never be formed by deputy,” say8 
one, and also, “ There is a fundamental immorality 
in the attainment of success for which a man has not 
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striven.” It is possible to be so free with help as to 


destroy that sturdy independence that makes its way 
by protecting its own, and respecting another’s prop- 
erty on the principle that “I have a right to mine 
and I grant the same to another.” Even the Great 


Teacher taught that we must love our neighbor as 
ourselves. 









We have no disposition to force a theory or an 
opinion in this matter, only to throw out an awaken- 
ing thought, that free instruction be considered in 
the light of experience and close observation in con- 
nection with the free use of property. 








We only 
plead for some responsibility to be placed somewhere 
that it may become a factor in forming character in 
order to make it more trustworthy. That this can be 
done and at the same time mind training go hand in 
hand we have notadoubt. Only let it claim right 
attention, and in that attention, have a care not to 
“despise the day of small things.” 












MARRIAGES. 

SMI[TH—LINTON.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, on Fifth-day, Twelfth month 5th, 1889, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Franklin Smith and Sallie J. 
Newtown, Bucks county, Penna. 

STILES—PRATT.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Twelfth mo. 5th, 1889, under the care of Haddonfield 
Monthly Meeting, N. J., Charles Stiles, son of Ann M. and 
the late Levi B. Stiles, and Susan, daughter of Henry B. 
and Amie D. Pratt, of Concordville, Delaware county, Pa. 






Linton, both of 











DEATHS. 

DIXCY.—Twelfth month 2d. 1889, at the residence of 
her son-in-law Joseph Wood, Hannah C., widow of Captain 
Thomas Dixcy, aged 89 years. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

FIELD.—At Plainfield, N. J., on Sixth-day morning, 
Twelfth month 6th, of typhoid pneumonia, Mary Jane, 
Widow of Uriah Field, in the 83d year of her age. 












































_ GOODWIN.—At her residence, 4006 Girard Ave., West 

Philadelphia, on Third-day afternoon, Twelfth month 34d, 
1889, Rebecca Ann, wife of William T. Goodwin, Sr., in her 
th year. A member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Green street, Philadelphia. 
Friends’ ground. 

HARLAN.—On Eleventh month 16th, 1889, near Ercil- 
doun, Pa., Rachel Harlan, in the 82d year of her age. 

JACKSON.—At Locust Valley, L. L., Eleventh month 
4th, 1889, Phebe, widow of Jacob Jackson, in the 87th year 
of her age; a member of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 




















Interment at Salem 









































MOON.—At Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Eleventh month 
Mth, 1889, Percy 8., son of Martha D.and the late Henry B. 
Moon, in his 18th year. A member of Alexandria (Va. 
Monthly Meeting. 














A bright, promising youth. 











PACKER.—At the residence of her sister, Elizabeth 
feonnahey, on the morning of Twelfth month 2d, 1889, 

nah S. Packer, daughter of the late Amos and Mary 
Packer, in her 73d the Monthly 
Meeting held at Green street. 

ROBERTS.—At his residence near Coatesv ille, Chester 


Minty, Pa., Twelfth month 2d, 1889, Job Roberts, formerly 
f Abington 











year. A member of 























Montgomery county, in his 77th year. 
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ROBERTS.—In West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh month 
30th, 1889, Elma, daughter of the late George and Lydia G 
Roberts, aged 48 years. A member of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


SLOKOM.—At his home in Christiana, Lancaster county, 
Pa., Eleventh month 13, 1889, Samuel Slokom, in the 73d 
year of his age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

He was born in the township in which he passed almost 
all of his life, and in his long career he wielded an influ- 
ence over the people and affairs of his county seldom en- 
joyed by one man. 
used 


This influence, however, was never 


selfishly, but its example of good citizenship and 
morality make his loss an irreparable one to the community. 
Although always actively engaged in his extensive business 
interests, he nevertheless found ample leisure for the culti- 
vation of those qualities of the mind and heart which made 
him beloved and with him. 
Samuel Slokom was a 
great man, physically, mentally, morally. 


revered by those associated 


As one who knew him best writes: 


4 TRIBUTE TO MARTHA P. STOTESBURY. 


[Read at the first meeting of the season of the Central 
Employment Association of Philadelphia, of which the de- 
ceased was a member, and published by request of that 
benevolent organization 

We meet to-day with feelings subdued and chastened by 
the sudden removal of one of our most useful and active 
members, our beloved sister Martha P. Stotesbury. 

It is fitting that we pause a moment and reflect upon her 
character. 

She lived not Modest and unassuming, mak- 
ing but little profession, she was 


for self. 
ever ready, not only with 
the cup of cold water for the thirsty and raiment for the 
poor and needy, but the bereaved received a full share of 
her sympathy. The widow in need she furnished with em- 
ployment, both useful and ornamental, giving pleasure to 
many of her friends, the recipients of the products of this 
charity. To the afflicted ones, stricken with deep sorrow, 
she administered comfort and consolation by her visits and 
words of cheer. After the death of her beloved companion, 
she remarked, ‘I am not going to sit down and mope, there 
is too much good to be done in this world !”’ She continued 
to comfort and relieve affliction as long as life was vouch- 
safed to her. Itseems hard to realize that one so useful has 
been taken from our midst. May the influence of her life 
be to usa living presence. May the rich legacy left us by 
her example of Christian charity, admonish us to use our en- 
deavors to imitate her, and let the mantle she has dropped 
envelope and rest upon us, so that like her, we may be 
found ready, having fulfilled the mission assigned us on 
earth. 
“A loving eye that on us beamed 
With true and tender feeling, 
Is closed forever from our view, 
With sad and solemn sealing. 
But love will hope, and faith will trust 
That though closed from our beholding, 
Before her broadened vision now 
Are fairer scenes unfolding.” 


Ir requires no great art to teach achild to bea 
hypocrite. Let him see his mother impatient, irrita- 
ble, morose when nobody but the family are present, 
and then see her face dressed in smiles when com- 
pany are present, and she has taught her child a les- 
son which he will not forget. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 
THis meeting was held at West Branch, Clearfield 
county, Pa.,on the 18th of Eleventh month. The 
meeting of Ministers and Elders was held on Sev- 
enth-day the 16th, at 2 p.m. It was small, but just at 
the close of the meeting we were favored with the 
arrival of Isaac Wilson from Bloomfield, Ontario, he 
having been detained in not. making the close con- 
nection at Buffalo with the Rochester & Pittsburg 
road (to come via Dubois.) 

On First-day morning, as regards the weather it 
was all that could be desired, and at the meeting 
hour, at 11,the meeting assembled and the house 
was well filled with interested and intelligent-look- 
ing people, made up of Friends and other religious 
denomination and non-professors. As regards the 
outward, all settled down into stillness, when Isaac 
Wilson arose and expressed these words: “And they 
all ran down a precipice and were choked.” The at- 
tention of the large audience was turned toward the 
stranger with the quotation from that remarkable 
circumstance, but the minds of the people were soon 
directed by the speaker to the spiritual interpreta- 
tion of that occurence. The truths of the Gospel 
were opened and set forth as represented in the 
teaching and example of Jesus, and to the many 
wonders performed by him in connection with his 
attention to the wants and needs of the people at 
that day. This was explained and represented in a 
spiritual sense to be applicable to our needs and 
wants at the present time. After some expression by 
other Friends the meeting was closed by I. W. in 
supplication. 

An evening meeting was arranged to be held at 
Pennville, a village near by. Although the weather 
was unfavorable a fair audience assembled. The 
subject of the resurrection as carried out and ex- 
pained by Jesus in the raising of Lazarus was intro- 
duced by I. W.,and set forth in its spiritual applica- 
tion now in this life, and that this cannot in any way 
interfere with any view that may be entertained as 
to another life in the future, when the transition 
from our present life may take place. The meeting 
being held in the Methodist church, many of their 
members were present, and manifested much unity 
with the views set forth. 

On Second-day morning, the rain still continuing, 
the meeting gathered, some coming six to eight 
miles through the rain. It may be remembered that 
the membership here is much scattered, and under 
the circumstances the meeting was not large. The 
voice of our visiting friend was again instrumental 
in opening and presenting the truths of the Gospel. 
The meeting was brought into such feeling through 
the earnest manner in which the truth was set forth, 
that many were tendered into tears. 

In entering upon the business of the meeting, 
which is held jointly,Owen Underwood and Annie 
E. Underwood, clerks, the routine of business was 
gone through. A minute for Isaac Wilson to attend 
this meeting was read, and expression of unity in 
his company and Gospel labors was given. He re- 
sponded in an impressive manner, and explained how 


he had been drawn towards this meeting in the love 
of the Gospel, and much that was strengthening and 
encouraging went forth in a way that found lodg- 
ment in many minds. The speaker here remarked 
that he might be intruding on the time for transact- 
ing business, but we appeared to have but little of 
that to attend to, and as his heart was full of that 
which seemed to be of so much more importance, it 
was well it wasso. Hecontinued and enlarged upon 
concerns of life and the building of ourselves and our 
religious Society, so that many were brought to see 
these things as they never had before. The meeting 
closed in an earnest and feeling supplication, and 
Friends separated, feeling that the blessing from our 
Father in Heaven had descended upon us, 
N. Moore. 


--At Haverford Meeting, on First-day morning, 
the 8th inst., there were present of the Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to visit and encour- 
age the members in the smaller branches, Isaac H. 
Hillborn, Margaret P. Howard, Louisa J. Roberts, 
Martha Hough, and Lukens Webster. 

The attendance was good ; the end of the meet 
ing-house usually occupied was well filled with an 
attentive audience, many of whom were in the 
younger walks of life, some bringing their little chil- 
dren, which was a pleasant feature of the occasion 
A member of the Meeting had personally given ex- 
tended notice that the Committee were to be there 
which brought many out who otherwise might not 
have been numbered with the worshipers. 

The spoken word as it was handed forth bore 
testimony to the value of public worship. Mankind, 
it was said, have in all ages, and in every part of the 
habitable globe, recognized the necessity of present- 
ing themselves before the Great Ruler of the Uni- 
verse, and by some act or form of devotion, even if 
very crude, have sought his favor. The simplicity of 
the worship which is acceptable to our Heavenly 
Father, and its spirituality, as it has been revealed 
through the testimony of Jesus, and the duty of as- 
sembling ourselves at stated times, were dwelt upon, 
and those present were tenderly encouraged to be 
mindful of this reasonable service. They were re 
minded that worship is not confined to the public 
assembly, that a preparation for it must be found in 
retirement from all that distracts and disturbs in the 
quiet lifting up of the soul to its great Helper, seek- 
ing for that strength which will enable the true wor- 
shiper to be obedient to the revealings of truth, made 
manifest to his inner consciousness. 

There was a harmony of thought running through 
all that was spoken, the strong point being individual 
faithfulness to the Divine requirements. This will 
enable us to give our religious obligations their right 
place in the carrying out of the purposes of life. 
Parents were cited to the example of the Hebrews 
as itis recorded in the testimonies of the Scriptures, 
who early led the feet of the children to the place of 
worship, and inspired them by their own faithfulness 
with a love for the religion of their fathers. Friends 
in the earlier time were careful to train the children 
to love the meetings of the Society, and there is 20 
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reason to dcubt but the same guarded care now 
brings similar results. 

The meeting was felt to be helpful and encourag- 
ing to the little band who are doing what they can 
to keep alive the interest in the society in that vicin- 
ity. R. 













—Our friend Lydia H. Price, is pursuing her ser- 
vice of attending meetings in Philadelphia Quarter. 
As proposed, (and mentioned in last week’s paper), 

















































































































































, she was at West Philadelphia meeting on First-day 
: morning, and Girard Avenue in the evening. She 
1 expects to be at Spruce street on next First-day 
r morning, and at Haverford in the afternoon. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 
g, THE annual meeting of the stockholders of Swarth- 
ia more College was held at the meeting-house, 15th 
T+ and Race streets, Philadelphia, on the 3d instant, 
H. at2 p.m. There was a good attendance. The meet- 
ts, ing of the “Stock Trust Association” had been held 
just previously in the same room. 
et George W. Hancock and Rachel W. Hillborn acted 
an as Clerks of the meeting. The annual reports were 
he read. The report of the Treasurer, Robert Biddle, 
vil- showed receipts for the year as follows : Tuition, $73,- 
on 106.37; tuition payments from endowment fund, 
ex: (through Endowment Committee), $11,725; stock ac- 
Te count, $400; teachers (board) $6,159.75 ; farm, $2,215.- 
not 38; dinner money, $386.68 ; interest, $136.98; Isaac 
H. Clothier professorship, $2,000; from various 
ore sources, $1,361.64; which, with a balance due the 
nd, Treasurer at the close of the year, Ninth month 1, 
the 1889, of $3,784, made a total of $101,275.80. The ex- 
ent- penditures were: Drafts of Finance Committee and 
Jni- Superintendent, $91,099.84 ; paid on account of Strath- 
n if Haven mill property, $4,000 ; return tuition, $868.80 ; 
y of appropriation endowment committee, $1,699.77; 
only which, with a balance due the Treasurer at the be- 
aled ginning of the year, (Ninth month 1, 1888), made 
f as- $101,275.80. 
pon, (It appeared from this statement that there was a 
o be slight increase in the year’s deficit, over 1888, but as 
e Te #4000 had been used for purchasing real estate, there 
nblic Was a gain of over $3,800,in the operations other 
od in than that.) 
n the Separate statements were made of the funds of 
seek- the Museum, the Library, and the Museum of Na- 
wor- ttrel History. Clement M. Biddle, Treasurer of the 
made Committee on Endowments, also submitted a separate 
acount. The receipts of income from the general 
rough endowment fund were $549.09; from the educational 
ridual endowment, $8,675.91 ; and from the special endow- 
s will Ment, $2,500; making $11,725, which was paid to the 
right nrer, (and appears in his receipts above). The 
f life. tndowment investments now are: general fund, $20,- 
brews 000 ; educational, $140,445.16; special, $50,000. 
tures, A committee was appointed to retire and bring 
lace of rward nominations for the places whose terms ex- 
ulness Pired at this time. This committee, upon returning, 
‘riends Presented the names of the old officers, as follows: 
— érks, George W. Hancock, Fannie Willets Low- 
» is 





tp; Treasurer, Robert Biddle ; Managers to serve 











four years, John T. Willets, Charles M. Biddle, Daniel 
Underhill, Emmor Roberts, Jane P. Downing, Sarah 
H. Powell, Helen Comly White, Elizabeth B. Pass- 
more ; and they were duly elected. 

The report of the Board of Managers was of inter- 
est, conveying the information that it had been de- 
termined to drop, after this year, another of the 
preparatory classes, leaving but one, which will be 
considered ‘“sub-collegiate,” and made a part of the 
College course. This is done in accordance with the 
general plan of making the institution strictly a Col- 
lege, and also in view of the establishment of a num- 
ber of good preparatory schools, and the prospective 
opening of the John M. George school. The price in 
all the five classes will be uniform,—$450 a year. 

The proposed change in the Constitution, to give 
each share of stock one vote, was then taken up, and 
as there was no disposition to press a vote upon it at 
this meeting, a motion by Isaac H. Clothier, that it 
was inexpedient to adopt it at this time, was adopted. 
Clement M. Biddle then gave notice that he again 
proposed, for consideration at the next annual meet- 
ing, the same change. 

Emmor Roberts, president of the “Stock Trust 
Association,” stated that it had appointed a commit- 
tee of three, and had invited the Board of Managers 
to appoint a corresponding committee, for the pur- 
pose of considering several proposed changes in the 
Association’s constitution, with the view of deciding 
whether it could be made more advantageous to the 
interests of the college. The stockholders approved 
the appointment of such a committee by the Mana- 
gers, and the meeting concluded. (The Managers, at 
a meeting held subsequently, named the committee, 
as proposed.) 


REPORTS ASKED FOR THE CENSUS, 


TuHE Superintendent of the Census, Robert P. Porter 
has sent a circular to this journal, expressing the 
desire that aid may be given Dr. H. K. Carroll, (of 
the New York Independent), who has been appointed 
a special agent to collect “Church Statistics.” It is 
proposed to obtain information under five heads: (1) 
Organizations or societies; (2) Church edifices; (3) 
Seating capacity ; (4) Value of Church property ; (5) 
Communicants. This is as much, in the judgment 
of the Superintendent as it will be wise to undertake 
in this direction for the Eleventh Census. 

The Superintendent also sends us the following : 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Census OFFICE, 
Wasurneton, D.C., Dec. 1, 1889. 
Editors Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

This office desires to secure the best results possi- 
ble regarding the schools of the country with a few 
salient inquiries. 

James H. Blodgett, A. M., of Rockford, Illinois, a 
gentleman of long experience in educational work 
and in public affairs, has been appointed a special 
agent for the collection of statistics of education for 
the United States. 

Public schools are so related to systems of public 
record that their statistics are obtainable through es- 
tablished methods. 
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Incorporated private schools have a place in 
public records. 

Parochial schools generally render stated reports 
to some controlling body. 

Unincorporated private schools form a consider- 
able element of usefulness hitherto unmeasured. It 
is desirable to gather reports of the number of teach- 
ers and pupils in such schools, without troubling 
them for the financial statements that schools sup- 
ported by public funds owe to the tax-payers. 

The enumerators of population will report each 
person who has attended school within the year, and 
whether ata public or at a private school; and, for 
all persons ten years of age and over, those who can 
read and write. This will be more than has been 
done heretofore. Other educational statistics must 
be reached by different methods, in which every one 
interested may render some aid. 

Any lists of private schools, no matter how brief, 
or names of single schools, no matter how humble, 
open in any part of the present school year, with the 
address of the principal teacher of each, will be of 
assistance to this office. 

Very respectfully, 
Ropert P. Porter, 
Superintendent of Census. 
PROGRESS AT THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 
In her report of the work at the school at Aiken, 
8. C., for the first month of the school year, Elizabeth 
Criley, the principal teacher, says: 

School opened October 14th with an attendance 
of about seventy-five, an unusually good number for 
the first day, which has gradually increased until we 
now have about two hundred and fifty, thirty of 
whom are boarding students. 

The primary department has become so crowded 
that we were compelled to make a division, and en- 
gaged two of our boarding students to assist. 


in the afternoon for one week, then exchange 
places for the next, so they are enabled to 
keep up with some of their classes, and are really 
proving very good teachers. There seems to be a 
call for teachers from our school, just now. Several 
of the first class have taken schools for a few montis, 
and there is a prospect of the rest of the class doing 


likewise. They all obtained certificates last spring, | 
Croasland, (the Commissioner), was so | 


and Mr. 
much pleased with them that be recommends them 
wherever there is a vacancy. We advised their not 


graduating this year,—they are nearly all too young 
to leave school,—and a little experience in teaching | 


will be of great value to them. 


In the Industrial Department the boys are doing 
their usual work in the line of carpentry and print- 
Owing to the absence of a sewing teacher, the 
girls have not yet gotten under full sway with their 
work, but we are trying to do a little, and have used 
up the patch-work on hand by putting it together 
Six are completed, and 
We took up this line of 
work because we will need these things should the | 


ing. 


and making it into comforts. 
two more almost ready. 


weather suddenly become cold. 
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One | 
takes charge of the class in the morning and one | 


Altogether the past month has been a very en- 
| couraging one, and we hope to do good work during 
the remainder of the term. E.izaBetH CRILEY. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Tue regular monthly meeting of Young Friends’ As- 
sociation was held on Second-day evening of this 
week, at Fifteenth and Race streets, in the library- 
room, the parlor having been on a previous occasion 
uncomfortably full. Robert M. Janney, presided. 
There was a good attendance, nearly all of the seats 
being occupied. The reports of the several Commit- 
tees on History, Literature, Discipline, and Current 
Topics, were called for, and progress generally re- 
ported. A classification and indexing of Friends’ 
books is one of the subjects under the attention of 
the Literature committee. 

As the election of officers will occur at next meet- 
ing, (Ist month 13th), a committee was appointed to 
bring forward nominztions. 

The feature of the evening was a lecture by Pro- 
fessor Arthur Beardsley of Swarthmore College, on 
the activity of Friends in Science and Art. He men- 
tioned a number in England, including the Darbys, 
who established the great iron-works at Colebrook- 
dale, and began the casting of iron utensils; Richard 
Reynolds, who was connected with them, and greatly 
advanced the industries they had begun; Boulton, 
the partner of James Watt, and founder of the great 
works at Soho; the Peases, who did so much to de- 
| velop the earliest railway construction in England; 
Huntsman, who improved the processes of making 
steel, and placed the cutlery of Sheffield,—in spite of 
the opposition, at first, of the cutlers,—on a new scale 
of superiority; John Dalton, the eminent chemist 
and meteorologist ; Dr. Thomas Young, the great 
| physicist ; and others born in the 17th and 18th cen- 
| turies, in England. He also referred to the great 
service rendered by Philip Thomas, of Baltimore, in 
promoting the establishment of the Baltimore and 
| Ohio railroad, one of the very earliest in the United 
', States. Professor Beardsley’s address was listened to 
| with close attention, and at the close he was thanked 
| by the Association. The question was asked whether 
| David Rittenhouse, our Pennsylvania astronomer and 
scientist, was not a Friend,—which Prof. Beardsley 
answered in the negative. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

LECTURES AND INSTRUCTION IN CLASS WORK. 
Ar the third Educational Meeting at 15th and Race 
| Sts., Philadelphia, on Seventh-day, Twelfth month ‘, 
the attendance of teachers from the Friends’ schools 
| was good, with a sprinkling of school committees and 

other friends of Education together with a large class 

of students from Swarthmore College. 

The first period was occupied by Prof. Silas 8. 
Neff, on “ How to Teach Reading.” The main point 
in good reading is to bring out by the reading the full 
meaning of what is read. Let children catch the 
spirit of the writer, and they will know where to 
place the right emphasis. If correction is needful in 


oid & a e 
pronunciation, position, etc., let the criticism be a 
| aside from any direct reference to mistakes in 40} 
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particular reading, so as to avoid all training to self- 
consciousness, or the next reading lesson will be 


spoiled. Happy reference was made to the unconscious | 


yet paramount influence of the inspiration and will- 
force in the successful accomplishment of vocal work. 

He was followed by Mathilde E. Coffin, on 
“Method of Teaching Geography.” The personal 
magnetism of this speaker and her evident study and 
full grasp of her work were calculated to arouse en- 
thusiasm in her hearers. The beginning place in this 
study is to teach observation of the immediate envir- 
onment of the pupils, and then train the imagina- 
tion to broader areas. The points were well pre- 
sented and illustrated and the hour seemed all too 
short for what was to be told. 

Much interest is manifested in these meetings. 
The next one in the course will be at 15th and Race 
Sts. on First month 4th, 1890. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
Art the meeting of the Board of Managers last week 
the department of the German Language and Litera- 
ture was raised to a full professorship, and Assistant 
Professor Gerrit E. H. Weaver, A. M., was raised in 
rank to a full professor. 


—College will close for the Christmas holidays on 
Sixth-day afternoon, the 20th inst. The vacation 
will extend to the second day of the new year. 

—The faculty and instructors have issued invita- 
tions to the several college classes for a reception to 
be held in the college parlors on Seventh-day next. 
The faculty reception has become a regular annual 
event in Swarthmore social circles. 


—The young women’s gymnasium classes have 
commenced work under the instruction of Mary J. 
Murphy. Dr. Shell will start in with the young 
men’s classes this week. The regular physical exami- 
nation which is required of all the young men will 
not take place until after the holidays. 

—The advanced English classes are enjoying a 
series of lectures on the Elizabethan age, and are 
reading Bacon’s Essays. Considerable extra work is 
being done this year. Professor Rolfe’s Latin Semi- 
nar holds interesting bi-weekly sessions ; Professor 
Cunningham frequently takes evening classes to the 
Observatory, and Prof. Weaver is reading German 
drama to a large and interested class. 


—At its last meeting the college Athletic Associa- 
tion voted to change its constitution that there might 
be but one field meeting each year instead of one each 
in the fall and spring. The meeting will be held in 
the spring, and in the fall the attention will be given 
to other branches. 


—Acting President Appleton lectured at Moores- 
town, N. J., in the town lecture course, on Third-day 


evening. His subject was “Greece, Ancient and 
Modern.” 


—Aaron B. Ivins, formerly principal of the 
Friends’ Central School, lectured before the class in 
pedagogy on Third-day afternoon. Quite a number 
of students belong to the class and attend the lec- 
tures here and at 15th and Race streets. 8 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Barton Heacock and his wife Rachel, celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of their marriage on the 14th of 
the present month, at their home in Alliance, Stark 
county, Ohio. All their children that are living at- 
tended; and all their grandchildren except one. 
Two of his brothers also and one sister, and one sister 
of hers, were present; all that live in the neighbor- 
hood, and a few other invited guests. After partak- 
ing of a bountiful dinner, Barton madea few remarks. 
Speaking of the situation fifty years ago, when these 
parts were an almost unbroken forest, and the great 
changes that have taken place, the unproductive wil- 
derness of that day being now a beautiful country 
and a fruitful field. He feelingly alluded to the 
struggles of their early married life, and especially to 
the second winter, when both were prostrated with 
disease, neither able to assist in the care of the other 
for many weeks and even for months. But through 
the vicissitudes of all the years, from that time to the 
present, he recognized the care of a kind Providence 
in the blessings thus far bestowed upon them, with 
full assurance that it would continue with them the 
remaining years of their pilgrimage here, if they 
were careful to follow its guiding hand. Excellent 
letters were read from a sister of Rachel’s and her 
daughter in Iowa, each expressing the satisfaction 
it would have given them to have attended their an- 
niversary, and the deep interest they felt in their 
present and eternal welfare. 

Their youngest son, William Antrim, in the name 
of the children and grandchildren, presented fitting 
gifts, as did some of the company. These tokens of 
remembrance were thankfully received, though each 
saying they had enough, and that the feeling would 
have been the same without any of them. 

As the shades of evening were closing around, the 
company separated, all feeling that it had been a 
season of enjoyment, and especially the younger 
children, who had been allowed liberty to engage in 
the merry laugh and the exclamation of delight 
known only to happy childhood. 

Barton and his wife Rachel (formerly Barber), 
were born near Salem Columbiana, county, Ohio, 
and reared in large families of children; at the time 
of their marriage they resided on adjoining farms, a 
few miles east of where Alliance now is. 


Enos HEacock. 
Alliance ,Ohio., Eleventh month 30. 





























































A HYMN OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 
WE fast and plead, we weep and pray 
From morning until even ; 
We feel to find the holy way, 
We knock at the gate of heaven! 
And when in silent awe we wait, 
And word and sign forbear, 
The hinges of the golden gate 
Move, soundless, to our prayer! 
Who hears the eternal harmonies 
Can heed no outward word ; 
Blind to all else is he who sees 
The vision of the Lord! 
—dJohn G. Whittier. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PRES. MAGILU’S LETTERS.—VI1II. 
A DAY AT 8T. CLOUD AND SEVRES. 
Paris, Eleventh month 25. 
Tue home of my professor of French being at St. 
Cloud, some seven or eight miles down the Seine, in 
the summer, before coming to Paris for the winter 
he invited me to come out and spend an afternoon, 
and in company with himself and an English friend 
who is studying with him, to make a visit to the 
world renowned porcelain manufactory at Sévres. It 
was to be not merely a pleasure excursion, but a 
practical lesson in French. Taking an early d2jewner, 
I reached the wharf at the Tuileries and took the 
little steamer on the Seine at 12. Its speed was 
hardly what might be expected from its name, as, in 
common with the steamers plying on the larger ex- 
cursions beyond the city limits, it was called a hiron- 
delle—swallow ; while the still smaller ones, on the 
shortest routes, are called mouches,—flies. The Seine 
pursues a very winding course through the city, and 
on each side are very fine substantial stone quays 
most of the way. Ships of considerable tonnage come 
up as far as Paris,and in order to pass under the 
numerous low bridges, their masts are so arranged 
that they can be dropped to nearly a level with the 
deck. As is to be expected in a level country, the 
current is very slow, so that here, as at Rouen, it is 
sometimes difficult to sayin which direction the 
river flows. We soon began to pass the esplanade of 
the Invalides and the Champ de Mars on our left 
and the Trocadero on our right, and observed with 
much interest the changes which are being so rapidly 
made here since the close of the Exposition. Some 
of the principal buildings, among which I should es- 
pecially mention Machinery Hall, are to be left 
standing; and of course, as I said in my last, the 
Eiffel Tower and some of the large fountains remain 
as permanent mementoes of the greatest Exposition 
which the world has yet beheld. 
As we passed between the Tower and the Troca- 
dero it seemed as though the Pantheon, Notre Dame, 
. the Tower of St. Jacques, the great dome of the In- 
valides over Napoleon’s tomb, and all other high 
points of the city were dwarfed into figures beside 
the Tower. And the further we went from the city, 
the greater seemed the contrast. Although the day 
was a misty November day, and not very favorable 
for distant views, we saw as we passed, the “ascen- 
seur” gradually approaching the top of the Tower, 
carrying a few sight-seers towards the summit. This 
was very different from the crowded closing day of 
the Exposition, when one car at each of the four 
corners was constantly ascending or descending as 
far as the first story, and two for the stories above, all 
being crowded with visitors to their utmost capacity ; 
and hundreds waiting in lines at the base until their 
turns came to make ‘the ascent. Though the price 
was moderate,—one franc to the first story, and five 
francs to the summit,—the sum realized by the com- 
pany during the six months of the Exposition is said 
to have reached millions. Being merely on dits I 


will not pretend to give the figures. 
As we approached St. Cloud we observed Jong 


lines of trees on either side of the river, bare of 
leaves, but having great green bunches hanging 
among their branches. This was the mistletoe which 
I remember to have seen many years ago in the for- 
est of St. Cloud in greater quantities than I have ever 
seen it elsewhere. Our “swallow ” reached the end 
of her flight (?) a distance of not more than seven 
miles, at the end of an hour, and landed us ona quay 
at St. Cloud almost as substantial as those left be- 
hind in Paris. Meeting my professor and his English 
student, we set out for a pleasant walk to Sévres, 
about a mile or so up the river, through the fine 
Park. Although the trees were bare and the day 
very like late autumn, we recalled the beautiful days 
spent there on the occasion of a previous visit, and 
much earlier in the season. It isa favorite place of 
resort for the people of Paris in the summer months; 
and the number who come out, many bringing their 
lunch to spend the day in the shady nooks and pleas- 
ant walks, is said to be sometimes, on First-day of 
the week, as great as 250,000. As we passed through 
the Park we saw upon the high ground to the right 
the ruined walls of the Palace of St. Cloud, which 
was one of the most beautiful palaces of France in 
1867-8, when we visited it near the close of the reign 
of Napoleon III. with a special card of admission with 
the broad seal of the Emperor upon it, upon the pres- 
entation of which all closed doors were quickly 
opened before us. I might say here that we secured 
this card by a degree of assurance for which Ameri- 
cans are sometimes said to be famous. Finding it 
difficult to secure the admission that we desired, and 
the time of our stay drawing rapidly to a close, I ad- 
dressed a note to the Emperor himself, stating who 
we were and what was our desire. Of course it was 
rather a joke than otherwise, but what was our sur- 
prise and that of our host, to have an officer of the 
imperial household call at our hotel the next morn- 
ing and leave for us an immense envelope, contain- 
ing the desired card of admission to several places 
that we much desired tosee. But that was twenty 
years ago; and in those years what changes France 
has known! The Emperor, then in the very zenith 
of his renown, has passed away ; his son, then the 
heir apparent to the throne of France has lost his life 
in Africa; the Empress Eugenie, then the idol of the 
French people, is living in sad widowhood, in exile; 
and the French Empire has given place to a Repub- 
lic probably more like our own to-day than any 
other government in the world. The ruined walls of 
the palace that we were passing were all that the 
French army left, when in the late war, they burned 
it to prevent its falling into the hands of the Ger- 
mans. As we were following the broad avenue, the 
English student and myself exchanged a word or two 
in English, which our professor quickly forbade with 
the words: “ L’ Anglais est tout a fait defendu aujourd- 
hui.” And of course we obeyed his directions will- 
ingly, for we did not forget that of whatever interest 
our visit might be, our leading object,—as ind 
every day,—was the acquisition, as far as possible, of 
a practical familiarity with French. 
The porcelain manufactory is but a short distance 
beyond the end of the park, and on entering it, a8 
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our professor had a friend who was an artist there, 
he quickly secured for us the opportunity to see the 
whole establishment from the atelier in the basement 
to the elegant and finished workmanship displayed 
in the upper rooms. In the atelier we were first 
shown the material in its rough native state, and 
then the various changes that it passed through were 
pointed out. In one instance a workman took a 
large piece of the plastic substance and placing it 
on his wheel, by a variety of rapid and skillful mo- 
tions he made figure after figure, making the trans- 
formations by manipulating it with his hands, 
scarcely touching a tool of any kind ; and after going 
through with the various changes to show us how 
the vases and other figures were built up, he crushed 
it in his hands and threw it back among the un- 
wrought material of which the cups, dishes, vases, 
etc., were being formed. We passed through the 
large room where the ovens were situated. When 
the vases are properly formed they are carefully 
packed, to prevent touching each other and so as to 
exclude the air, and then these piles of earthen re- 
ceptacles are ready for the oven. They are packed 
into the ovens with great care, and then the door is 
walled up by a brick and cement wall some 1} feet 
thick. Around the conical-shaped oven, thus packed 
full of the vases, are three open fire-places leading to 
three spiral chimneys passing around the ovens, and 
in these only wood is burned, the smoke from coal 
endangering the purity of the ware. Each oven 
burns about a cord of wood per hour, and this is kept 
up for about thirty hours, after which a gradual cool- 
ing process is begun. The heat to which the ware is 
subjected was said to be 1800° centigrade. The beau- 
tiful coloring and enameling, and various pictures 
are placed upon the ware when in a plastic state, by 
skillful artists, who have been trained for this espe- 
cial service, and give their lives to the work. We 
then passed through the rooms above where the fin- 
ished ware was exhibited. In the middle of one of 
the rooms was a vase about 6} feet high, the largest 
ever made—to show what could be done, rather 
than for any special use. The duplicate of this was 
sent to Philadelphia, and exhibited in our Centen- 
nial Exhibition there. Single pieces of china were 
pointed out to us that were valued at from 30,000 to 
50,000 francs. In one room were cups and saucers 
and various objects of use and luxury, that were 
marked for sale at not altogether fabulous prices; 
and visitors can have their sets marked permanently 
with their names or initials, or decorated in any way 
that they may desire. Having other uses for the 
money at our command, we were not among the buy- 
ers in this elegantly furnished room. On the walls 
Were copies of some of the finest pictures of Raphael, 
painted upon porcelain. One of these,“ La vierge 
au voile,” is beautifully executed, and to the unpro- 
fessional eye seems almost superior to the original. 
After seeing the work of the Sévres manufactory, 
we went to the upper rooms to look through the mu- 
8eum there. About fifty years ago it occurred to 
some wealthy patrons of art that it would be a mat- 
ter of great interest to make a collection of all the 
most beautiful and perfect specimens of porcelain 
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manufacture, representing all ages and countries. It 
was thought well to collect these at this renowned 
establishment, to furnish a constant basis of compar- 
ison. The result is this fine museum. As we wan- 
dered through the galleries, and saw the wonderful 
collections from China, Japan, Greece, Saxony, Eng- 
land, etc., we looked in vain for something from our 
own country. On inquiring we were told that these 
collectious were of the more ancient porcelain, and 
for that reason our newer country was not repre- 
sented. But I am sure that I saw some modern work 
in this upper hall; and I would suggest that some of 
our American friends, who are especially interested 
in this species of manufacture (and there are some 
who are turning out superior work) make an effort 
by the gift of suitable specimens, to have America at 
least represented in this great collection. That any 
of the porcelain here exhibited would compare fa- 
vorably with that now produced by the Sévres manu- 
factory, I suppose that no one would claim. 

As the sun was setting we again walked through 
the Park of St. Cloud; and taking my seat in a little 
steamer at twilight, and finding an intelligent French- 
man to talk to about what we had seen, the home 
ride passed more rapidly than I could have supposed 
possible, and soon we were within the built up lim- 
its of the city ; and passing between the bright rows 
of lights on the quays, ard under the well lighted 
bridges, we were soon at our starting point, and 
landed at the quay of the Tuileries, whence, by a 
short walk, we reached our pension just in time 
for the diner, feeling that the afternoon had been 
pleasantly and profitably spent. 


Epwarp H. MaGaILu. 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
GRAY DAYS. 
To-DAY is one of my gray days, 
I am weary of the rain. 
When will these dull clouds pass away 
And the sun appear again ? 


I would that we might remember 
That the sun does always shine, 
That earth-born mists alone prevent 

Our seeing it all the time. 


God’s grace is our steadfast sunshine : 
3ut it is not always seen, 

For clouds of sorrow and sadness 
Will come rolling in between 


When we lift our tear-stained vision 
To the wondrous Home above, 
Where all the City is shining 
With light from the Father’s love. 


But we still may trust His goodness 
And must wait, and humbly pray 
That our Father, in his mercy, 
Will scatter the clouds away. 





WHEREVER souls are being tried and ripened, in 
whatever commonplace and homely ways, there God 


is hewing out the pillars for his temple.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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THE CALL OF GOD. 
Ir sounds along the ages, 
Soul answering to soul, 
It kindles on the pages 
Of every Bible-scroll ; 
The psalmists heard and sang it, 
The prophets heard and spoke, 
The martyr tongues outrang it, 
Till nations heard and woke! 


It echoed from old Sinai, 

It breathed from Buddha’s tree, 
It charmed in Athen’s markets, 
It gladdened Galilee ; 

The hammer-stroke of Luther, 
The Pilgrim’s sea-side prayer, 
The oracles of Concord, 

One holy call declare. 


And every soul that listens 

Can hear the inward chime 

Of temple bells from countries 
That know not space or time: 

A mother’s voice will stir them, 
A child’s appeal will start, 

A hero’s deed will shake them,— 
Thy summons in the heart. 


Once more thy call has sounded ; 
The eager spirit heard, 
And fain would go thy angel 
To bear thy living word. 
O holy voices, call her 
From self and fear to cease, 
Till God is all her strengthening, 
Her gladness, and her peace! 
W. C. Gannett, in Christian Register. 


WINTER APPLES. 
Wuart cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek ? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened corn-field’s hue, 
Or golden tint of a harvest sheaf; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year 
Is held in a winesap’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard trees 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 
And the sleepy droning of bumblebees 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 
And tangled clover and bobolinks, 
Tiger lilies and garden pinks. 
If you’ve somewhere left, with its gables wide, 
\ farmhouse set in an orchard old, 
You'll see it all in the wintertide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 
Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Ora jenneting with a freckled cheek. 
— Hattie Whitney, in St. Nicholas. 


More than half the difficulties of the world would 
be allayed or removed by the exhibition of good tem- 
per.—Arthur Helps. 


AN OBJECT LESSON. 
A MAN associated with one of the most notable busi- 
ness successes in this country,a man of wonderful 
organizing power, of statesmanlike grasp of business 
principles, of royal large-heartedness, recently broke 
down in the midst of his inspiring work, and is prob- 
ably out of the race for the rest of his life. He is a 
man still in his prime; a man who has reached the 
years that bring the long wisdom of experience, but 
not the declining vitality of age. He is a man who 
ought for the next decade to be at the very summit 
of his power and usefulness; but his work is done, 
and he must henceforth lie idle in the harbor while 
others sail the seas. There is a tragedy in this brief 
statement of fact; the tragedy of arrested purposes, 
of failed ambitions, of wasted strength. And this 
tragedy has come into this man’s life because of a 
very simple and apparently unimportant defect in 
his nature : he had no power to amuse himself. He 
was always in dead earnest; always at white heat; 
always intensely preoccupied. His mind never got 
any vacation; there was never any diversion of 
thought. If he sailed or drove, if he traveled or 
made a pretense of resting at home, the busy work- 
shop of the brain was never closed ; day in and out, 
year after year, the work of building up a great enter- 
prise went on with relentless regularity. At last the 
body turned on the mind, the workshop is closed 
and probably will never be opened again. The les- 


son is obvious; it has been taught in this country 
again and again by the most striking object teaching. 
So long as we refuse to learn, the inexorable teacher 


will continue to set it before us. When shall we 
understand that rest is as much a duty as work? 
that amusement is as obligatory as labor? There 
are times when the supreme duty of the hour is to 
entertain one’sself. There are different ways of tak- 
ing one’s life, but the offense is the same, whether 
one invoke the aid of powder, or the slower, but al- 
most equally sure, process of draining brain and body 
by persistent over-work.—Christian Union. 


To be content with what one has means more 
than not to be covetous, or than to be resigned. It 
means to be true to one’s situation and calling—@ 
truth, not of mere letter and mechanical detail, but 
truth of spirit. To mind one’s own business is to be 
lieve in one’s self and in that which one has to 40. 
It is to serve and to wait as seeing behind the petty 
routine of life that which is invisible ; it is born of 
the faith which finds nothing so small that it is not 
big with divinity, nothing so frail that it does not 
carry God with it. The world is constantly aston- 
ished with exhibitions of heroism in circumstances 
where it is least expected, and it wonders in what 
school such grandeur of conception, snch energy of 
execution, were learned. And the answer is that 
they were learned, not in surveying heaven and 
earth for some noble deed to be done, but in the 
daily doing of one’s business. The guarantee of life 
is found in the fact that in the minding of one’s Oe 
cupation, in faithfulness to the necessities with which 
one is encompassed, there is found such benediction, 
such promise, such infinite unfoldings.—Chrishan 
Union. 
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PIONEER LIFE IN THE WEST. 


ELAINE GoopALg, the young woman poet, who has 
been for some years engaged in missionary work 
among the Northwestern Indians, has been traveling 
among the poorer classes of settlers, in the “Sand- 
Hills” of Nebraska. She writes in the New York 
Independent : 

“The people hereabouts seem to be an intelligent 
class, superior, generally speaking, to the poorer 
classes in the east. Most of them have evidently 
come from better homes than they have here, and 
the reminders of former respectability, in the midst 
of grinding poverty, are sometimes really touching, 
I saw lace curtains, framed photographs, and a 
volume of “ Moore’s Poems” in a dreary little one- 
roomed cabin where they said that they “ lived upon 
bread and gravy,” where the children were barefoot, 
and the little mother, though her manner and speech 
were refined, went literally in rags. A contrast was 
seen on another ranch, not far away, where every- 
thing in and about the house was indescribably dirty 
and squalid, but where the people appeared happy 
and contented, and certainly had the materials of a 
good dinner on the table. 

“Tt has afforded me a good deal of amusement to 
be accosted with,‘ Do you speak English ?’ (or, in 
Western dialect, ‘Can you talk American?’) ‘Why, 
you've been to school, haven’t you ?’ or, doubtfully 
‘Were both your parents white folks?’ Seriously, 
however, many people have been very hospitable 
and kind to me, especially as I am traveling in so 
unconventional a manner and am quite unknown to 
them, and no one has been less than civil, even 
while taking me for a half-breed maiden or the wife 
ofan Indian. As for my friends the Indians them- 
selves, [ want no greater courtesy and consideration 
than they show me every hour in the day.” 


THE CHARM OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Taz moment we see loveliness, we cannot help 
desiring it; and the moment we desire it, we begin 
our effort after it. To do this is one of the instinctive 
passions of our nature. We wish to be like that 
which we admire, and we no sooner wish for and ad- 
mire it, than we grow like to it. And the more like 
We grow to the beautiful thing, the more we desire 
tobe more fully at one with it, till out of our love of 
beauty arises an endless aspiration and a pressure 
towards perfection which we cannot conceive other- 
wise than eternal. .... Nothing which was false, 
wt impure, or unjust was, in itself, beautiful to Christ ; 
and the first glory of his grace and charm was in har- 
mony with righteousness. . . . . Christ’s charm has 
its root in love, and is identical with truth, and jus- 
tice, and purity and courage. ... That grace will 
take you at one with moral good, just, and true and 
mire. And it will take all that is loving in human- 
ty, and all that is fair, and all that is moral, and link 

to the love of God, and to God’s love for all 
Men; so that to human love, and moral love, and 
Maginative love will be added the spiritual love 

gathers them all into perfection.—Stopford A. 
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IS ORTHODOXY MORE EARNEST? 


A JOURNAL of one of the “Orthodox” and “ Evan- 
gelical ” bodies quotes with evident satisfaction the 
following from James Martineau, the cultured leader 
of the Unitarians of England : 

“ Ebionites, Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to 
contrast unfavorably with their opponents, and to 
exhibit a type of thought and character far less 
worthy, on the whole, of the true genius of Chris- 
tianity. I am conscious that my deepest obligations, 
as a learner from others, are in almost every depart- 
ment to writers not of my own creed. In philoso- 
phy I have had to unlearn most that I had imbibed 
from my early text-books, and the authors in chief 
favor with them. In Biblical interpretation I derive 
from Calvin and Whitby the help that fails me in 
Crell and Belsham. In devotional literature and re- 
ligious thought, I find nothing of ours that does not 
pale before Augustine, Tauler, and Pascal. And in 
the poetry of the Church it is the Latin or the Ger- 
man hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley or of 
Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all else seem poor and cold.” 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A DISPATCH from Boston, Twelfth month 9th, states that a 
paragraph is published in the newspapers of that city, 
under the caption of “ A Request by the Poet Whittier,” in 
which the hope is expressed that the 82d anniversary of the 
poet’s birth, which is near at hand, will pass as quietly as 
possible, owing to the delicate condition of his health. He 
would gladly welcome his friends, but is scarcely able to 
bear the excitement, and for the same reason, though ap- 
preciative thereof, he may not be able to answer as he could 
wish all letters and tokens of regard which reach him. 

—It isnow announced that Katherine Drexel, who some 
months ago entered a convent at Pittsburg, and became 
subsequently a member of the Order of the Sisters of Mercy, 
has secured sixty acres of land at Andalusia, (Bucks county, 
adjoining Philadelphia), where she proposes to build a con- 
vent for the training and education of a sisterhood to work 
among the Indians and colored people. She will be at the 
head of the institution herself, assisted by Father Stephen, 
a priest who has been in charge of the Indian Bureau of the 
Catholic Church, in Washington. The training of the 
young women who may enter the convent will be shaped to 
prepare them for missionary work among the races in which 
Miss Drexel has interested herself. 

The Presbytery of Philadelphia has been engaged in 
an earnest discussion of the proposed revision of the West- 
minster Confession of Faith. A meeting for the purpose 
was held on the afternoon and evening of the 9th inst. The 
Presbytery is made up of the ministers, and one elder from 
each church. Among those who have spoken in favor of 
revision are Dr. H. C. McCook and Prof. R. E. Thompson, 
and Dr. Stephen W. Dana. Judge Robert N. Willson, an 
elder, favors it. There are a number of strong opponents, 
including Dr. Wm. Brenton Greene, Elder George Junkin, 
and others, while there are some who wish to pursue a mid- 
dle course,—making some specific changes in the Confession, 


without a general revision. Dr. Charles A. 


Dickey repre- 
sents this view. 

—It seems to be certain that rats are increasing in num- 
bers. In many parts of the country they have become a 
scourge. The Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye says: 
“The pest of rats seems to be general in this part of the 


serious 
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country. Knox county, DL, has them bad, and from all 
sides come complaints of the number and voracity of the 
rodents. Some farms are reported to be almost honey- 
combed with their holes. The general direction of the 
army is to the south and can be traced by their burrows. 
Many farmers around here are now shelling their corn and 
putting it on the market to save it from these pests.” 

” 


An epidemic of “colds” is reported as prevailing in 


Russia. A dispatch from St. Petersburg, on the 3d instant, 
says: “There are 28,000 persons suffering from influenza in 
this city. The malady affects the people more or less in all 


towns in Russia.” Later dispatches announce that the 
epidemic is moving westward across Europe, and that some 
cases have appeared in London. 

Work on the Nicaragua canal is being pushed at an 
encouraging rate, new gangs of workmen and supplies of 
material are constantly arriving on the ground, and the 
Nicaraguan authorities are very cordial and friendly. 

Of the twenty-one young women now at the Brussels 
University, ten study pharmacy, seven physical sciences, 
three general medicine, and one philosophy. 

Matilda Wallin, a Swedish lady, who has for the 
past two years taught gymnastics and practiced massage and 
the Swedish movement cure at St. Paul, Minnesota, has 
been placed in charge of the gymnastic department at the 
Baltimore Woman’s College, which makes a specialty of 
physical culture. 

“There are four products of California,” says a Pacific 
Coast journal, “ which will shortly command the market of 
this country, and will seek outlets abroad. 
raisins, prunes, figs, and olive oil.” 


These are 


A new use has been found for the carrier pigeon in 
Russia,—carrying negatives taken in a balloon to the pho- 
tographer’s. The Nove Vremya gives an account of some ex- 
periments to this end, recently made, in which the czar’s 
winter palace was photographed in the air, the plates being 
sealed in paper bags impenetrable to light, tied to a pigeon’s 
foot, and sent to the developer. 


In France, if a patient who is under chloroform shows 
any sign of heart failure, those in attendance hold him head 
downward till he is restored. This method is said never to 
fail ; and so convinced are some surgeons of its efficacy that 
they have operating tables made in such a fashion that one 
end can be elevated at a moment's notice, and the patient be 
practically made to stand on his head for an instant or two. 

-Court Journal. 


The testimony of Prof. Orton, the State geologist of 
Ohio, given in a natural gas case at Toledo, is not calculated 
to pull natural gas very far out of the slump in which it is. 
Natural gas, he said, is now a fixed quantity, its manufac- 
ture having ceased long ago. Hence, the more that is taken 
out of the earth, the less that remains to be taken out. 
With care and economy, the North-western Ohio field, with 
the present draft upon it, will last for from five to eight 
years, but not for ten, he thinks. Three years he gives as 


the average life of a gas well.— Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 


Owing mainly to the vast extent of their country, the 
Portuguese settlers have not been able to assimilate the In- 
dians whom they found in possession, in the same degree in 
which the Spaniards in Mexico had by 1830 managed to as- 
similate the Aztecs. Then, again, the black freedmen in 

Srazil, owing to the relatively late date at which the slave 
trade ceased, are far less fitted to exercise the suffrage than 
were the emancipated negroes in our Southern States at the 
close of our Civil War. To confer the franchise indiscrimin- 
ately on Indians and blacks who have scarcely acquired the 
rudiments of civilization and who have buta fragmentary ac- 













quaintance with the Portuguese language, will be fraught 
with the gravest perils to property and public order.— New 
York Sun. 
—The Kennett (Pa.) Advance says: “The Orthodox | 
Friends who worship in this borough are looking for a lo- 
cation upon which to build a meeting-house.” It is also § 
stated by the Norristown papers that the Orthodox Friends @ 
of that borough have selected a site, and will build a meet- | 
ing-house. Their vacant one is at Plymouth. 
—Here is fitness: Guinness, a London brewer who hag 
grown rich in a business that does more to create and main-— 
tain poverty than any other human cause, has donated one © 
million of dollars for the erection of dwellings for the la-. 
boring poor of London.—Kennett ( Pa.) Advance. . 
—New South Wales is about to make some extensive 
and important experiments by sinking artesian wells, 
Drouth is the great plague of Australia, and the dark spot” 
in its future has been the fear that, owing to the scarcity of e 
water, the land could never support a large population, | 
But, according to the experts, it has now been discovered 
that there are several rivers flowing under the surface of New | 
South Wales, and if this water can be “struck,” and then a 
stored, the whole face and future of Australia would be™ 
changed. a 
—The latest London idea in the way of insurance isa] 
scheme to insure against burglary. A private residence and | 
its contents are insured for 62 cents a year. Articles ee 7 
pecially insured, like jewelry and plate, cost extra. 4 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

HeNrkY M. STANLEY, the African explorer, reached 
Zanzibar (island) on the east coast, on last Sixth-day, the 
6th instant. Emin Pacha, whom he rescued from the it 
surgent “ Mahdists,” met with a bad accident at Bagamayo, 
(on the mainland), having fallen from the balcony or pare 
pet of a dwelling-house, and injured his head. His re 
covery was at first not expected, but later reports are tothe ~ 
effect that he may survive. ; 

THE reported slaughter of Dr. Carl Peters, the German 
explorer in Africa, with all his party, by African natives, 
is now confirmed. None escaped. It took place some 
weeks ago, the camp being surrounded at midnight by 1,20 
ofa tribe called Somalis. Dr. Peters was a young man whe 
became prominent in Africa about five years ago. 

JEFFERSON Davis, who was President of the Souther 
“ Confederacy,” 1861-65, died at New Orleans early on the 
morning of the 6th instant. He was born in Kentucky, 
Sixth month 3, 1808, and moved to Mississippi, with whic 
State he has usually been identified, in 1835. His wife was 
the daughter of President Zachary Taylor. 


NOTICES. 
*.* Lydia H. Price expects to attend Spruce St. Meeting, 
Philadelphia, next First-day morning the 15th inst.and am 
appointed meeting at Haverford at 3 o'clock, the same day 


*.* The Monthly Temperance Conference under are 
of Western Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Londongrove, 
on First-day next, the 25th inst., at 2 o'clock. : 

All are earnestly invited to take part in the delibem- 
tions. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, See. 

*.* Quarterly Meetings in Twelfth month will oceur 3 
follows: 

18. Fishing Creek, Millville, Pa. 

*.* Circular Meeting in Twelfth month as follows: 

15. Roaring Creek, Pa., 2 p. m. 





